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LONDON TAVERN HUMBUG; 


‘“* For affording Assistance to the 


* Spaniards,” 


Reigate, 18 Juste, 1823. 

Numerovs as have been. the 
humbugs, played off in the WEN, 
during the last thirty years, I be- 
lieve that there never was one, 
which, in point of both folly and 
impedence, exceeded that which 
was exhibited at the London Ta- 
vern on Friday the 13th of this 
month. The debate; in the House 
of Commons, of the 11th and 12th, 
on the subject of the currency 
and of an adjustment of contracts, 
demands notice, and particular 
notice too ; but I must put off, until 
next week, my commentary on 
that debate; for this humbug 


must not be suffered to pass uD- 
exposed. 

A Meerine was, it seems held at 
the Tavern above-named, in order 
‘to consider of the best means of 
“ affording assistance to the Spa- 
“ niards.” The principal actors in 
farce were, it appears, Lord W. 
Bentinck, chairman ; Lord Ers- 
KInE, deputy chairman; Lords 
Lynedoch, Nugent, John and W. 
Russell, Ebrington, Sir J. Mack- 
intosh, Messrs, Baring, Uume, 
Whitbread, Lambton, Hobhouse, 
and Waithman. There were 
others, but these appear to have 
been the principal actors on the 
occasion. Their very names have 
an awkward ‘sound! Oh: I had 
forgotten, Francis Prace, Esq. 
and éailor, Charing Cross; who 
sat, it seems, close by Jonn Ma- 
perty, Esq. I had also forgotten 
Apams, Esq, and currier, 
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“ other Members of the Westmin- 
‘“ ster Committee,” were, in the 
published list, immediately fol- 
lowed by ‘“ Senors Coton, Ma- 
“capo aud Mora.” So that 
the piece seems to have been 
amply stored with characters, at 
any rate. 

As a piece of pure foolishness; 
as an occasion for the exhibition 
of vanity and self-conceit; as 
a thing merely of this sort I 
should not, just at this time, have 
taken up a single column of my 
Register with the proceedings of 
this assembly ; but, when I look 
well at the speeches, made upon 
this occasion, I find them caleu- 
lated, as I believe they were in- 
tended, to deceive and to cheat the 
people of this country ; to humbug 
us along in the same way that we 
have been humbuged along for the 
last thirty years; and, therefore, 
I think the thing worthy of atten- 
tion. The professed object was, 
to find out the means of assisting 
the Spaniards ; but, I am_ con- 
vinced, that the real object of the 
principal actors was, to wphold 





that system, under which the Eng- 
lish have. so long groaned, and 
which now oppresses them more 
severely than ever. Great talk 
about liberty; but not a word 
about what the English and Irish 
are now enduring: on the con- 
trary, the highest possible compli- 
ments paid to that which keeps us 
down ; the highest possible com- 
pliments paid to boroughmongers ; 
and, in short, what do we see? 
Why, acalling upon the people of 
England to give their money in 
order to assist in the defence of a 
thing, which those who call upon 
us tell us is like the thing with 


which we are blessed f 


From the first, and all the way 
through, I, for my part, have had 
no great deal of confidence in, or 
feeling for, the Spanish “‘ patriots.” 
I do not like those who are most 
forward in praising them. I recol- 
lect, that the leaders amongst them 
were those who took the most ac- 


tive part on “ our side,” during the 


last war; that is to say, on the 
side of Perceval, the Weillesleys, 
and on the side of Gatton and 
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Old Sarum. 
the “ patriots” for this; I do not 


Others may like 


like them for it. In short, I al- 
ways looked upon these‘ patriots” 
as fellows, pocketing English mo- 
ney for fighting, in fact, against 
English freedom. 

Let us see, what the humbug 
meeting appears to have thought 
upon this subject. One of the 
Toasts was, (by previous appoint- 
ment) given by a man whom they 
call Lord Lyxxepocn, and whose 
real name I have forgotten. He 
was one of those who commanded 
in“ the Peninsula ;” a name which 
we ought to remember, for it costs 
us sill, in interest of debt and in 
dead weight, not less than about 
seven millions a-year! We sent 
straw to “ the Peninsula” for sol- 
diers’ horses to lie on! That fact 
is enough to account for whole 
par-shes of people being in a state 
of starvation in Ireland. Well; 
but this “* Lord Lyxepocn” and 
his Toast. It was by previous ap- 
pointment.: it made a part of the 
arranged humbug of the day. 
The Toast expressed the admira- 


clothed by such means; I knew 


tion of the conduct in the “ pa- 
triots”” of Spain in joininy the 
English against Napoleon, by 
which conduct they assisted to 
deliver Europe. 


I recollect this, as well as this 
Mr. Lynepocn does; and, by the 
same token, 1 recollect that he 
got a pension of two thousand 
pounds a-year settled on him, to 
be paid for his life time out of the 
labour of the people of this coun- 
try, for the part which he acted, in 
the society of these “ patriots,” 
when urged on by English moner, 
they expelled the “ usurper.” I 
remember these things ofthe Spa- 
nish patriots; and remembering 
them, I cannot say that I feel any 
disposition to give them one single 
farthing of money, or to bestow 
upon their cause the smallest de- 
gree of anxiety. IF thought them 
a set of ruffians during the late 
war. I looked upon them as 
hired by Perceval and his asso- 
ciates. I knew that their reward 
must come out of English labour ; 
I grudged to see them fed and 
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that they were not fighting for 
freedom, but for those who upheld 
the boroughmongers of England : 
I knew, in fact, that they were 
fighting for those boroughmongers; 
that they were fighting to prevent 
a Reform of Parliament in Eng- 
land ; and, accordingly, I mourn- 
ed that they were not defeated. 
I knew well, or, at least, reason 
told me that such would be the 
case, that every victory they won 
was so much gained over English 
freedom ; because every victory 
would strengthen the borongh- 
mongers ; and would finally lead 
to things like the Manchester Yeo- 
manry affair, and the Six Acts. 
The words of the Toast which was 
given by this pensioner. of the 
name of Lyxepocu were these: 
‘“* That the heroism and _perseve- 
“‘rance with which the Spanish 
“* people commenced and accom- 
“ plished their successful struggle 
‘against the usurpation of the 
** former ruler of France, mainly 
“contributed to the triumphant 
“issue of the late war, and enti- 


** tled them to the everlasting gra- 








oo 


** tiiude of those nations who had 
“ previously contended in vain for 
‘* the same cause.” 

Oh! they “ mainly contributed,” 
did they, to the “ triumphant issue 
“ of the late war!” And they are 
entitled to the “ gratitude,” are 
they, of certain nations! I do 
not know who those nations are ; 
but this I know, that this nation 
owes them no gratitude, and that 
for my own particular part, | 
would not give the parings of my 
nails to save these body of patriots 
from being hanged by the Bour- 
bons. 

They “ mainly contributed,’ 
did they, to the triumphant issue 
of the late war, the devil take the 
vagabonds then, say I; for that 
war, which issued so triumphant- 
ly, has left us the interest of 4 
debt of six hundred millions of 
pounds sterling (which it created 
for us) to pay; has left us a debt 
of about a hundred and fifty mi 
lions of dead-weight to pay ; has 
left us six millions annually of 
additional poor rates to pay > 
robbed the labouring classes of 


has 
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their victuals and their clothes, 
in order to pamper jews and job- 
bers; has dressed up hundreds of 
thousands of lazy rascals in stays 
and copper-heeled hoots, while it 
has dressed our agricultural la- 
bourers in bits of old ragged sacks 
and in hay-bands ; the devil take 
the vagabonds, again say I, if they 
did mainly contribute to this 
dreadful, this horribly disgraceful 
triumph. 

One thing they contributed to- 
wards, at any rate; and that is, 
the restoration of the Bourbons. 
I beg my readers to remember 


that! There was a time, when, 


at the end of many centuries of 


tyranny exercised in Spain by the 
Bourbons ; there was atime, when 
that tyranny was put an end to. 
The then King of Spain gave up 
his crown to Napoleon; and the 
present King, who was then the 
heir to the crown, confirmed the 
bargain. Well! Spain was then 
freed from these Bourbons. Na- 
poleon gave'the country a new 


King ; abolished the Inquisition ; 


began to remove tithes and church 








[tyranny out of the way; and, in 


short, he gave the people freedom, 
Then arose those ‘* Spanish Pa- 
triots ;” but they did not arise till 
English money began to flow in 
upon them: then they arose, and, 
oh! God! what thousands of 
throats did they cut! They pro- 
claimed this very Ferdinand ; they 
would insist that he was their King 
though his father was still alive, 
and though this Ferdinand himself 
had ceded the kingdom to Napo- 
leon. So fond of the Bourbons 
were these patriots, that they) 
would cling to Ferdinand though 
Ferdinand had cast them off. In 
short, the Bourbons had given up. 
the throne of Spain, and these 
Spanish patriots would insist upon: 
having the Bourbons back again. 
They were guilty of the blackest: 
ingratitude towards Napoleon; and 
is there a man living who can 
doubt that they were paid for 
their baseness ! I remember well 
their lying proclamations from 
Seville; I remember their loyal 
calumnies on Napoleon and on 


the French ; I well remember the 
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mischievous delusions which they 
largely contributed towards pro- 
pagating ; the French led on by 
Bourbons, are now scourging 
them for their deeds during the 
last war; and certainly, all taken 
together, nothing ever was more 
as it ought to be. We are apt to 
forget things a great deal too 
much; but we have not yet fur- 
gotten the deeds of these patriots ; 
and, if we had forgotten them, 
these sensible friends uf the Spa- 
niards take care to remind us of 
them. 

The excuse offered for the 
Spaniards is this: that in fighting 
along with the Wellesleys and the 


Percivals, they did not fight so 


lought against Napoleon. The 
man said, when he set the hay- 
rick on fire, that it was not malice 
against the farmer that actuated 
him, but malice against the horses 
that were to eat the hay! Empty, 
impudent, profligate, as every one 
must deem such an assertion, it 


was not more empty, impudent, 


"hil f 
and profligate, than every one)@ny enemies that the sll 


must deem this assertion of the 
Spaniards. Could they not, pa- 
triots as they were, expel the man 
who had bought the kingdom, 
without bringing back the man 
that had sold the kingdom? If 
it was criminal to receive Spain 
at the hands of the Bourbons, was 
it not criminal in the Bourbons to 
surrender it? The vilest of hy- 
pocrites, therefore, must these 
patriots have been. They must 
have detested and despised at the 
same time, the man whom they 
pretended to love and to honour. 
But the fact is, they did detest, 
they did despise him; they did 
hate him; they preferred the bro- 
ther of Napoleon ; they knew that 
the change was greatly for the 
benefit of Spain; but they also 
knew that they would get no Eng- 
lish money to cram into their 
pockets, unless they took the other 
side. This.was what put them in 
motion, they fought for the Bovr- 
bons, and the English borougb- 
mongers; they fought as much 
against the people of England as 
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England ever had. The Toast of 
their old companion in arms, pro- 
nounces their eulogium in the eyes 
of the tax-eaters, and their con- 
demnation in the eyes of every 
body else. 

This Toast designates the taking 
of possession of Spain by Napo- 
leon, or, rather, his placing his 
brother upon the throne of that 
kingdom, an act of “ usurpation.” 
Lord Wituiam Bentinecx being 
in the chair, seems to have re- 
minded Mr. Brovenam of the 
circumstances, which, working 
curiously enough, brought the 
family of Bentinck into Eng- 
land. Those circumstances oc- 
curred to Mr. BrovGuam natu- 
rally enough, when he had to se- 
cond a Tvast like that proposed by 
Lord Lyxevocu. There was men- 
tion of an usurpation. The usur- 
pation was bringing a foreigner 
into Spain and making him King 
of the country. Mr. Brovesam 
could not look at the chairman, 
and particularly could not com- 


pliment the chairman on his an- 


cestors without saying a word or 





two about the difference in the 
circumstances, which existed in 
the case of Josern Bonaparte, 
and in the case of William 
the Third, the Dutch King, who 
came over from Holland to Eng- 
land, landed in England with a 
Dutch army, and was put upon 
the throne, as Mr. Cannine now 
says, or as he said last year in 
his place in Parliement, against 
the wishes of the people of Eng- 
land. Wit.tsm’s, Dutch Wit- 
L1AM’s was not, we all know, an 
‘“‘ usurpation.” How then was 
Bonararte’s an usurpation in 
Spain? The Spanish Bourbon 
King and his heir the ** beloved” 
Ferpinanp were asserted by Bo- 
naparTEe to have made over the 
kingdom to him. Bonaraxr 

might have told a lie; for he 
could lie with as brazen a face as 
any Bourbon or other legitimate 
that ever lived. He might have 
told a lie; but, in this respect, at 
any rate, his title could not be 
deficient, according to the Eng- 
lish practice, for no Dutchman 
had ever the impudence to pre- 
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tend that King James made a 
surrender of his right and title 
to Witiiam, “ the Deliverer ,” as 
Mr. Broveuam thought proper to 
call him. The reporters may have 
misrepresented Mr. Broveuam; 
but the speech has gone forth, 
and, therefore, if not remarked 
upon, it will seem as if its opi- 
nions and doctrines were assent- 
ed to. 

Mr. Broveuam said that the 
ancestors of his noble friend in the 
chair “ came to this country, not 
“to assist in establishing a ty- 
** ranny, but to pull down a tyrant 
“and make this nation free.” 
This was a ticklish subject; and 
it would have been much better 
to let it alone. As to this mat- 
ter, I totally disagree with Mr. 
Brovcuam. It was, doubtless, 
intended to guard the Bentincxs 
against a participation in the im- 
putation put forward against Bo- 
naparte. The latter was guilty 
of “ usvrpatien;"’ but Dutch 
Wiu1aM was not guilty of usur- 


pation. Now, I do not pretend to 


say that Wit.1aM was an usurper ; 


[ say and I insinuate no such 
thing ; but, I say and I insinuate no 
such thing as usurpation against 
Bonaparte. If one was an 
usurper, I should be very glad to 
have it explained to me, how they 
inake it out that the other was not. 
The Dutchman never pretended 
that King James either sold him 
the crown or gave him the crown. 
Iie came over with an army; he 
found people to join him; and he 
found that the old King was gone 
out of thekingdom, The old King 
was said to have abdicated ; that is 
to say, to have gone away and 
left the thing. Now, is there any 
one of these circumstances want- 
ing in the case of Joseru Bona- 
parte ? He went into Spain with 
an army, numerous Spaniards 
joined him, they called him King 
and obeyed him as such, and re- 
ceived him with shouts of joy in 
the metropolis, calling him “ their 
Deliverer!” Why then, do we 
talk about an usurpation? Mr. 
S8rovcuam seems to have been 
very anxious to make a distinction 


between these two cases; but it 
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would require abilities greater 
even than his to point out any 
real grounds for such distinction. 
The assertion that the Bey- 
TiIncks came hither in order to 
make this nation free, appears to 
be a repetition of the assertions 
of Burke upon this head. I have 
no scruple to say that I prefer the 


state of this nation before the 


Benrincks came, to the state of 


it at present. I see, that, amongst 
the things produced by the com- 
ing of the Dutch were, the Fund- 
ing System, the tiot Act, the 
Septennial Bill, and the Eveise 
System. These are the blessings 
that the Dutch brought us; and 
these blessings have at last spread 
ruin and misery over ninety-nine 
hundredths of this kingdom. The 
Bill of Rights says there shall 
be no excessive fines: will Mr. 


Brovcuam show us an instance, 


during the reign of the Stuarts of 


any fines resembling those of the 
Carliles? “Will he show us, that, 


before the Deliverer came, any 


punishment was ever inflicted by 


Justices of the Peace, equal to 
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that inflicted uponJosgern Swann? 
Will Mr. Brovanam say, that, 
during the reign of the tyrant that 
he talks of, a power of Imprison- 
ment Bill, a Sidmouth’s Circular, 
a Six-Acts, a driving of Blan- 
keteers by hundreds into a gaol- 
yard, a Manchester affair, an 
Oldham Inquest, a bail like that 
o the Bishop, an escape like that 
of the Soldier, Game Laws that 
fill the gaols with a third part of 
their captives, a law like the new 
Law of Trespass, Parson Justices 
of the Peace, Parson half-pay 
Officers in the Army and Navy; 
when Mr. Broveuam will show 
me, that the “ tyrant,” as he calls 
him caused things like these to 
pass ; then I may be inclined to 
listen to him, .when he asserts 
that the Benrincxs came for the 
purpose of making this nation free. 

Waiting for Mr. Brovauam.to 
give me some such proof as this, 
I take leave to relate an anecdote 
to Mt. Brovcuam concerning this 
The Ben- 
cixck that came over with the 


Dutch King, was made by him, 


family of Bentinck. 
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Earl of Porrranp, the King 


heaped upon him all sorts of 


honours and emoluments. The 
King, in the year 1696, only eight 
years after his landing in the 
country, had a warraut made out 
“for granting to this generous 
“ Bentixce, and his heirs for 
*“ ever, the whole of the Lordships 
* of Broomfield, Yale and Den- 
“bigh, which were no less than 
“ four parts out of five of the 
“whole County of Denbigh.” 
The best and richest part of the 
County, thirty miles in extent, 
and having jifteen hundred te- 
nants. J take these words from 
observations on the land revenue, 
written by Mr. Sr. Jony, and 
published by Denrerr in 1787, 
and subjoined to a Report of the 
Commissioners of Crown Pro- 
perty. This monstrous attempt 
was, however, defeated. In conse- 
quence of a petition to the House 
of Commons from the gentlemen 
in Wales, the House voted an 
Address to the King to put a stop 
to the grant. The grant was stop- 
ped; but the King immediately 


/ 





granted his brother Dutchman 
other manors and lands, the 
amounts of which, and of other 
burgesses bestowed upon this 
family, became perfectly enor- 
mous, 

Come, come, then, Mr. Brovcn- 
am, it might have been as well 
to say little or nothing about the 
generosity of the Noble Lord's an- 
cestors, in coming over to ‘ pull 
** down a tyrantand make this na- 
“ tion free.” This family has been 
pretty well paid for what it has 
done; and as to the ‘ Glorious 
Revolution,” I must confess, that, 
when I look back, and see one 
Dutchman giving away or at- 
tempting to give away four-fifths 
of an English county to another 
Dutchman; when I see this going 
on, in the year 1666, I cannot 
apply the word glorious. to that 
change which took place only 
eight years before. 

I must now go back a little. 
Lord Exsxryr having been in the 
chair at the heginning of the meet- 
ing, Sir James Macxrnrosn took 
occasion to say of him, that he had 
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been the chief defender of the 
press, and of the Trial by Jury. 


Never was a greater falsehood 


This 


Lord pleaded as often against the 


uttered by mortal man. 


press as for the press ; and, as for 
Trial by Jury, never did he make 
one single attempt to get rid of 
that statute which authorizes Spe- 
cial Juries, which juries were 
wholly unknown before the Re- 
volution. In short, the impudence 
which can hold this man up as 
an object of publice gratitude, is 
too great to admit of adequate 
description. This is the very man, 
whom Mr. Hosnovse, in his pam- 
phlet entitled a Triflmg Mistake, 
treated as an ignorant or unprin- 
cipled politician ; and it was this 
very Mr. Hosuovuse, who, swag- 
gering away under the protection 
of the Rump Committee, now 


made the motion for calling Lord 


Ersxtye to the chair. 

This was a meeting consisting 
principally of placemen that want 
better places, pensioners that 
want bigger pensions, and of 
politicians that feel an inward 
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necessity for causing themselves 
to be talked of. Lord Erskine, 
therefore, was not out of place. 
He was put forward in order to 
the 


He appears 


amus¢ the meeting, until 
chairman arrived. 


to have said a great deal against 


‘l\the French, and in favour of the 


Spaniards. He was very londly 
cheered, what cheering would he, 
then, have received if he had 
given the meeting a history of his 
own pension and of his son 
Davin ; two as notable pieces of 
work as any that I know any thing 
at all about. The father had been 
a great money making barrister 
for thirty or forty years. In 1806 
and 1807, he was Lord Chancel- 
lor for about fifteen months. From 
that day to this, he has been re- 
ceiving a pension of four thousand 
pounds a-year. Consequentlyhe 
has cost this miserable nation 
sixty-eight thousand pounds ster- 
ling. His son Davin was, at the 
same time made Minister to the 
United States of America. “How 
fit be was for this, God only 


knows. He served in that capacity 
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three or four years, and has had 
a pension settled upon him of, I 
believe, two thousand pounds a- 
He has 
had about thirty thousand pounds 


year sterling for life. 


of the public money ; that is to say, 
of the earnings of this now mise- 
rable people. Here are pretty 
nearly a hundred thousand pounds 


sterling ; 


and if this System could 
possibly continue so long, the two 
might receive between them ano- 
ther hundred thousand pounds 
from the same source, 

Nobody could be better suited 
to be Vice President upon this 


and Mr. 


was, besides the circumstance of 


occasicn ; Hoxsyouse 
having proved the Noble Peer to 
be an extremely ignorant or an 
extremely unprincipled politician ; 
besides this, Mr. Hosuovuse was 
singularly well qualified for put- 
ting forward the Noble Pensioner, 
being himself the son of that 
tough old placemen, Sir Bensa- 
min Hosnouss ; and the nephew 


of Sidmouth’s Under Secretary 


of State. Sir Bensamrn is banker, 


brewer, and cominissioner of the 
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‘debts of the Nabob of Arcot. His 
pay, at present, is about twelve 
or fifteen hundred pounds a- 
year. I have written forty-four 
or forty-six or something of that 
sort, volumes of this Register; 
and this old placeman Sir Bey- 
saMin Hosuovse has been in a 
place, of one sort or another, 
always touching the cash, ever 
since (or thereabouts) the time that 
L begun to write. He has gone 
on, as the country people say, 
“snugly, as a sow in beans.” 
Beans are high things; and when 
an old sow. gets into a field of 
them, you cannot see her, anc the 
cunning old devil will take care 
that you shall not hear her. It 
was a curious freak in the great 
Patriot, Burpert, to take up this 
little son of the old fat placeman, 
and cram him down the throats of 
the people of Westminster. 

No wonder that this crew took 
the alarm,-when Mr. Hunr pro- 
posed that circular letters should 
be sent to all the placemen and 
pensioners, calling upon them to 
subscribe towards the Spanish 
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Mr. Heme said that if 
Mr. Hunt had waited a little 


while, he would have seen that 


cause. 


there was to be a resolution for 
What this had to 


do with Mr. Hunvr’s motion is not 


that purpose. 


very clear; for what had they to 
do but to put the motion; but, 
what Mr. Hume said was not true; 
for no such motion was put at all. 
It would have been quite out of 
order to adopt such a resolution, 
seeing that they must have ad- 
dressed circular letters to them- 


selves, 


Several of the speakers called 
upon the people to subscribe, in 
order to maintain in Spain a Go- 
vernment which they asserted to 
resemble our own. Now, for my 
if I believed it did re- 


semble our own, that would be 


part, 


quite sufficient reason for my 
not subscribing one single far- 
thing. It is very natural for 
Avexanper Barina, Lord Joun 
Russexz, Mr, Denman, Mr. 


Hosuovse, Sir J. Macixrosna, 


the Enxsxines, the Bentinks, 


ayé, and for Mr. Huxe, too, to 





like this government. I dare say 
that Mr. Hosuovse is fully con- 
vinced that there can be nothing 
half so good in this world as a 
state of things in which a Rump 
Committee can make a lawgiver 
out of the little son of a tough old 
placeman, and in which the said 
son can pass for the most disin- 
terested of patriots. As to those 
who really sack the public mo- 
ney; who feel the weight of it 
pressing upon their thigh while 
they are in the act of speaking, 
they cannot fail to be enamoured 
And 


even Mr. Hume, now, and Mr. 


of such a stafe of things. 


Lampron, and Sir Rosert Wir- 
son, though they do not actually 
touch the cash, I am very hard to 
believe that they would like to 
see this present state of things 
got rid of. They like to be in Par- 
liament. Honourable gentleman 
No- 
thing but a state of things like 


sounds sweet in their ears. 


the present could keep them 
where they are for a week. There 
is scarcely a man, against whom 


they rib’ as they go along the 
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streets, who is not. as fit to make 
laws as they are. Not deficient, 
doubtless, in point of self-conceit ; 
but still they have a misgiving 
about them, that they are in ez- 
tremely good luck to be where 
they are. 

So that, in fact, the whole of 
them like ihe thing. They want 
no real change. All they want in 
the present case is to make a 
noise about liberty and freedom, 
and independence, and glorious 
revolution, but they will suck you 
down a hundred thousand pounds 
of the public money, at the very 
tame moment, and make nothing 
of it. Nay, it seems to clear their 
throats; fur the more they swallow 
the louder they bawl. 

One great argument with these 
Spanish Cause Humbug Gentle- 
men is this: that if the French suc- 
eeed in putting down the Govern- 
ment of Spain, they might next at- 
tempt to prt down the Government 
of England ! God! GreatGod! Put 
down the Government of England! 
Put down Garroy, Old Sarum, 
_ and all the seat-scllingt What! 
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Put down Kwaressonrovcn and 
Perersoroven, and Cauyr, avd 


Put down the 
Westminster Rump, and the Bo- 


QueEENBOROVGH 


rough Rump, and those scenes of 
sublime rascality commonly called 
the open Boroughs? Put down 
that which has caused the impri- 
sonment of the twenty-two men 
for poaching in Berkshire ; which 


has given to a band of hickory 


Quakers a monopol y of humanity, 


of hanging for forgery, and of 
vending poison under the name of 
beer! Put down these! But put 
down Aseapeen! Think of that! 
Put down the place of the elder 
Hozsovuss, and the pensions and 
pay of the Ersxixes and the 
The hickory Qua- 


kers, who carry on the principal 


Bestinces! 


part of the poison trade have 
many of the broken down Nor- - 
mans as a sort of pensioners to 
them. There is one great jolter- 
headed pauper of this sort, who, 
I am told, isa mere tool in the 
hands of the hickory Quakers, 
and seys yes and no, just as they 
please to order him. This is & 


‘ 
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very pretty state of things. To 
put down such a state of things 
would be shocking indeed. It 
is useless, however, to taunt these 
people. They never answer. They 
are too wise in their generation to 
attempt a defence of themselves 
or of their conduct and opinions 
or pretensions. You call upon 
them in vain to show you how you 
are to be made worse off than you 
are; how you are to be made 
more miserable than to be com- 
pelled to receive the extreme 
unction by whole parishes, in order 
to be prepared for death from 
starvation. Ifwe could bring these 
people to answer ; bring them to 
say what could be done to. the 
Irish for instance by the Holy 
Alliance, or by the devil himself, 
worse than is done to them now. 
They will tell us that it is neces- 
sary to shut the Irish up in their 
houses from sunset to sunrise, 
and to transport them without trial 
by jury. I shall be told that these 
are necessary. What I say then 
is this: I do not dény the ne- 
cessity; but I ask what more can 


possibly be thought necessary by 
any country upon earth. This ap- 
pears to me to be carrying coer- 
cion farther than ever it was car- 
ried in the world before. For us 
to worry ourselves about the liber- 
ties of Spain, while this is the 
sta‘e of Ireland is not only ridicu- 
lous, but hypocritical, false and 
base. 

And, this is indeed, my great 
objection to all meetings of this 
sort, as well as to all those other 
meetings and assemblings, relating 
to Neapolitans, Greeks, and Afri- 
cans, than the most miserable of 
whom our unfortunate fellow-sub- 
jects in Ireland are far more mi- 
serable. The negroes in the West 
Indies are better treated than those 
of the slave States of America ; 
and these latter are a thousand 
times better off than the labouring 
lasses of Ireland.— Nay, they are 
better off than the agricultural 
labourers of England. What 
folly, then ; what folly, to give it 


the mildest name, to waste our 


time in projects for preventing. 


ther nations from being made 
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miserable and enslaved! Every 
such exhibition as this tends to 


delude ; tends to spread about the 


notion that we are better off than: 


other nations are; that we have 
something to spare to assist them ; 
that, in short, we can have very lit- 
tle to complain of ourselves. Who- 
ever assists in spreading abroad 
notions of this sort, really does so 
much towards injuring the cause 
of freedom. The mischief all lies 
inthe English boroughs. As long 
as they are what they are, there 
can be no liberty in England ; no 
justice, no happiness. To pretend 
to have anxiety to spare for other 
nations is to do mischief. Look 
at the state of our own country ; 
see the wretched the miserable ap- 
pearance of the labourers. I really 
believe, that there are more human 
beings suffering from hunger in 
England and Ireland, than all 
the other countries in the world put 
together. While this is the case, 
it isa shame to pretend to form 
associations and to raise money 
for the purpose of effecting the 
deliverance of other countries. — 





I was sorry, I must say, to see 
Mr. Brougham "present at this 
meeting, and especially to hear 
him say, that which would lead 
one to conclude that he deemed 


us to be quite free enough. I 


shall insert a part of his speech 


here, previous to making a re- 
mark or two upon it. What 
comes from Mr. Brovenan does 
not, like the stuff of the Hos- 
nousEs and such like, go in at 
one ear and out at the other. It 
receives a certain degree of 
weight from the great reputation 
of the speaker for knowledge as 
well as for talent. There is not 
a man on earth who better knows 
how degraded, how enslaved, how 
wretched a large portion of the 
people of England are. He snould, 
therefore, say nothing to keep the 
System in countenance. He should 
be steady and uniform in his re- 
probation of it, and should never 
admit or seem to admit that it 
ought to be tolerated for an hour. 

His speech, on the contrary, 
would almost seem to say, that we 
are quite free and happy enough. 


% 
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“ Not,” says he, “‘ even in other 
“ places, nor in any assembly of 
‘* which he was.a member, had he 
“heard one single whisper of 
‘‘ apology or excuse for the present 
“‘ measures of the Despots of Eu- 
“ rope, and above all, of the atro- 
“ cious invasion of the Spaniards. 
‘“‘ There might, perhaps, be some 
“half dozen of minions, who, in 
** secret corners, and amidst con- 
“genial vermin, polluted with 
“ their touch, and infected with 
“their foul breath, the atmos- 
‘‘ phere of a free country. But 
“even among these there was 
‘* not a voice raised, not a word 
“uttered against that freedom 
“‘ which they feared and hated— 
‘(loud cheers.) Let, then, all 
** personal animosities be laid 
*“‘ aside, let the rancours of hos- 
“ tile sects, and all religious dif- 
“ferences be _ sacrificed, . whilst 
“one common feeling pervaded 
“the whole land! Let them join 
“in one sentiment of hatred and 
“ execration towards those tyrants 
“ who had once visited this coun- 
“ try on false pretences, and who, 





“if they now presented them- 
‘ selves, would meet a different 
“reception. (Laughter & cheers;) 
“They came as the soldiers of 
‘* freedom, and were received with 
‘* clamours of applause. Were 


“they now to come, not an arm 


“would be raised, not a voice 


‘‘ would be heard, but the univer- 
“sal and death-like silence that 
‘‘ would surround them, would 
‘convey to their minds and to 
“their hearts (if hearts they 
‘“* carried about them) some idea 
“and impression of the bitter 
* Joathing that was entertained 
“ towards them by this free and 
“ magnanimous nation (cheers.) 
« "Neutrality was now the order of 
“the day, and our Government 
“declined to interfere; but let 
“ them remember that it was the 
“ duty of freemen to place their 
“ reliance upon Providence, by 
‘“‘ which they were wisely taught, 
“that ‘ neither the arrow that 
“ flyeth by day, nor the pestilence 
“ which walketh by night moveth 
“ in vain.’—(Cheering.) At the 


‘ same time they would not forget 
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“that the object for which the 


“ Spaniards were contending, the 
** establishment of a Constitutional 
“:Monarchy, must be earned by 
“toil, and bled for im the field.— 
With this view 


“they were now assembled, and 


“ (Applause.) 


“he hoped would give an un- 
“ equivocal proof of their feelings 
‘He trusted.this 
* would be but the jirst of a thou- 
“ sand Meetings— Cheers), that 
“ jn every town, village, and ham- 


** and intentions. 


‘* Jet, similar demonstrations would 
* take place, and that our Govern- 
* ment as it was neutral abroad, 
“go it would be neutral at home, 
‘and suffer, without interference, 
“ all ranks, classes, and ages to 
“ stamp with their reprobation the 
“atrocious and unprtincipled at- 
“tack on the liberties and rights 
* of the Spanish people.” 

As to what is said or thought 


about the matter, in the House of 


Commons, the French, as I always 
said, care not a straw; and I must 
say, that it is weakness in the ex- 


treme to suppose that any good 
ean be done to the Spanish. 
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|by meetings of this description. 
The Spaniards want money; but 
they do not want five thousand 
pounds, ‘That paltry sum can do 
them no good; and my opinion is, 
that even ‘that sum they will not 
get. Mr. Brovcnam says that he 
trusts that this willbe the first of 
a thousand meetings. I believe 
that it will be the only meeting of 
the kind; but what is the use of 
meeting, unless something effec- 
tual canbe done. Mr. Brovenau 
is deceived, if he really believe 
that a feeling pervades all classes 
in favour of the Spaniards. It is 
very true, that many who ran to 
lick the beard of old Blucher; it 
is very true that many of those 
base wretches would not now run 
shouting at the heels of the despots 
if they were again to visit this 
country; but Mr. Brovenam 
should recollect, that all those who 
detested the despots before, do not 
fail to recollect, that the Spaniards 
assisted mainly to cause those 
despots to triumph. I remember 
seeing a band of the'Russian and 
‘Prussian. whiskered fellows, in 
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London in the year 1814. I re- {not brought totrial. Aecount tome 


member seeing the English slaves 
look at them with admiration, and 
seem ready to lick the dirt off their 
boots. The sinking of the island 
under water, or the burning of it 
up by fire, would not have been 
too great a punishment ‘for the 
conduct of the greater part of the 
people, that yearofmatchless base- 
ness. The reception of those des« 
pots would, Mr.Brovcuamsays, be 


for that soldier, Mr. Honnovss; tell 
me ‘where he went to after Dyer 
let him out.upon bail. Tellme 
how it happened ‘that he had! ithe 
good luck to get discharge or ‘to 
desert, and to be never more 
heard of. Tell me how these 
things came to be ; and give mea 
reason, why no Member of Patlia- 
ment ever said a word about the 


matter; and when you have done 


different now ; if it were different, } his, 1 will allow ‘that you may 


it would be different without rea- 


have leisure to look a little into the 


son ; for the despots are the same wrongs committed against the pev- 
men that they were before, and | ple of Spain. 


they have changed neither in their 


The truth is, the nation at large 


principles nor in their condvet, feel, and ought to feel, very little 
The people do not care about | anxiety about the’Spaniards. We 
the cause of Spain. Weare apt,|remember that those who are 
to be sure, to suppose that others | called patriots in Spain did every 
feel as we ourselves feel. For| thing in their power to produce’ 
me, I despise the man that affects | a_ counter ‘revolution in France. 
to regard England as free, so long | That, indeed, is their great merit 
as the Six ‘Acts exist ; so long as/ in the eves of this meeting. They 
the Game Laws be-suffered to:de- did every thing ‘they could do 


solate the country ; so long as the | to bring’ back the ancient'tyranny 
of France. Bonaparte had freed 


Carliles are in prison on accountof : 
their fines or their bail, and so'long| them from the Bourbons. They 


as the Bishopand the:Soldier are| would have the Bourbons back 
2A 2 
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again ; and the Bourbons they 
have got. As to how the contest 
will end, it is impossible for any 
one to say that. A day or two 
ago our great Achilles was keep- 
ing the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo, sitting with his su- 


baltern heroes around him, and | 


served in the plate given him by 
different sovereigns and different 
bodies. Just at this same time, 
the French, whom he “ conquered,” 
have marched and taken posses- 
sion of the country of the Spa- 
niards whom he “ delivered.” 
One would think that even the 
base London newspapers would 
be ashamed to talk more of Wa- 
terloo celebrations. But, let them 
talk, so long as the French con- 
tinue to do what they are now 
doing. Distinctly I say that 1 
have no feeling for the Spaniards. 
They cordially co-operated with 
others in order to accomplish the 
wishes of our boroughmongers ; 
they assisted in the restoring of 
the Bourbons, in the sending of 
Napoleon to St. Helena, in_ pre-‘ 
venting Reform of Parliament in 
England: they even now calum- 
niate the gallant people and ar- 
mies of France, who would have 
made them free as well as them- 
selves. I want not to see them 
subdued by the French ; but it is 
with me matter of doubt whether 
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such subjugation or whether a de- 
feat of the French would do most 
harm to the English borough- 
mongers. When that is no longer 
matter of doubt with me, I shall 
know which to wish for. 


Wu. COBBETT. 


LADIES’ BONNETS. 


Tue following Letters will speak 
for themselves. They should be 
strictly attended to by all who are 
about to get grass to,make into 
straw. 


Bergh Apton, June, 11 1825. 
My DEAR Sir, 


To prove to you that we have 
not been idle in promoting your 
very valuable discovery in platting 
and bleaching grass in this coun- 
try, I have sent you some pla 
which my daughter made, from 
the Meadow Foz-tail grass—! 
began yesterday to cut what we 
call White Nonsuch, and what you 
call Bennet-grass, and I have put 
it out to bleach, We are also 
looking out for platters, deter- 
mined to do all we can in this 
neighbourhood towards promoting 
that which must prove advantage 
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ous to the labouring classes, and 
which will cause a continual emu- 
lation and pride in the country 
girls, to see who is the best work- 
woman, and can wear the finest 
plat hat of her own manufacture. 
I expect, very soon, to have a hat 
of our own making to wear, and I 
shall feel a pride in showing it to 
my friends, amongst whom I have 
the proud pleasure of being al- 
lowed to call you one. 
I remain, 
My dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 


SAM. CLARKE. 


ANSWER. 


Reigate, 18 June 1823. 
MY DEAR Sir, 


I wave received the two pieces 
of plat, mentioned in your letter 
of the 11th, and I declare it to be 
better executed than any that I 
have ever seen from Leghorn, from 
America, or from Hertfordshire. 
Pray present my best thanks to 
the platter, and tell her, that, if I 
were thirty years younger I would 
gallop over the hundred and 
twenty miles that are between us 
in order to be permitted to kiss 
the hands which performed this 
beautiful work ; and in doing which 
they were so much better em- 
ployed than they would have been 





in making a noise on what is called 
a “* musical instrument,” or in 
spoiling paper by what is called 
“ drawing.” 

This For-tail grass is one of 
the worst sorts, because it grows 
tapering, like a spruce fir-tree ; 
bigger at the bottom of the top 
joint, than at the top of it. The 
plat, of course, must be wider in 
one place than in another. But, 
it is a very early grass ; and that, 
I suppose, was the cause of your 
selecting it. 

Iam now cutting White Non- 
such, as you call it, under this 
hill, where it is very forward. 
The bloom has been off more than 
aweek. It grows in a last year's 
lay. It is pretty thick upon the 
ground, of a pretty good length, 
and very jine ; that is to say, very 
small in general; though, I sup- 
pose, there will be jive or six sizes 
come out of this piece of grass. © 

If you have begun, it will be 
too late to give you hints relating 
to what has been done; but this 
may reach you and others long 
before you have done, and there- 
fore, I shall, for the benefit of 
others; mention what has hap- 
pened to me, as to the mode of 
cutting. | 

The scythe will not do in any’ 
case. it throws abroad and lays 





heads and tails that which must 
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be collected together and put into 
order. The reap-hook ‘is the tool ; 
and I began by.making the men 
reap the grass very close to the 
ground, and to lay it along in 
small handfuls, or grips. There 
is here (as there will almost 
always be) some under grass. 
This consists, in this case, chiefly 
of white-clover and lamb’s-tongue. 
These-are about four. inches high, 
and the Nonsuch. is.about fifteen 
inehes high. When the men had 
Jaid the grass, thus, in little grips, 
women came, took up the grips, 
and taking hold of each at about 
seven tuches from the butt, shook 
it,,so that the white-clover and the 
lambs’-tongue fell oyt. When 

leared in this sort of way, the 
women tied the Nousuch up in 
bundles about four or five inches 
through at the. butt; and then 
they were ready to carry away to 
the scald. 

But, I had not proceeded in this 
way. Now, before you go any 
further, look at No. 8, of Cottage 
Economy, paragraph 229. You 
see, I doubted, whether [ gained 
by tying up in bundles instead of 
handfuls; and, Ihave now found, 
that handfuls are best, and, in the 
end, quickest. And, as to the 
cutting, the-very best way is that 
which 1. at first adopted, and 


Lapies’ Bonners. 
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(the paragraph just. mentioned. 
The handle of, the hook was made 
long, last. year, because it was to 
be used ina coppice, and amongst 
boughs. and brambles. A small 
reap-hook, shortened by about 
six inches, is the thing. The 
reaper cuts a handful at a time, 
and: not a grip. He draws the 
handful round with his little hook, 
gathers the Nonsuch into his left- 
hand, taking hold of it at about 
seven inches from the ground, 
then cuts off the whole close to 
the ground, gives the handful a 
shake, out falls the under grass, 
leaving nothing but clear Non- 
such, which the reaper then lays 
down. The fiers follow him; and 
they have not any of the plagues 
of shaking and separating, which 
they must have, if the reaper lays 
his grass in grips, and rolls it, or 
wraps it up, as he must, if he 
take more than one cut, or stroke, 
to a grip. . 
As to the tying. of the grass in 
handfuls instead of bundies, it has 
uumerous advantages. You tie 
the handful at. about two inches 
from the butt. Tie it firmly and 
well, and ina. bard knot. When 
tied, it ought to be from an ineh to 
an inch and.ahalf through. You 
gather these up, and, in order to 
scald. them, ;tie them into bundles 





which 1 amici ic or six inches. im diamete 
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This tying need not be tight: It is 
more for the purpose of, putting 
the grass into the water and taking 
it out with more. facility. When, 
you have got it out of the scald 
in this state; you lay it out to 
bleach; and here you find the 
benefit of having the grass in 
handfuls, not to be untied. It is 
laid out in a tenth part of the 
time; it is turned in a tenth part 
of the time; it is gathered up 
again, and it is put into bales, it is 
pulled afterwards, all in less than 
a quarter part of the time. There 
are five or six subsequent opera- 
tions greatly facilitated and short- 
ened by the right performance of 
the first operation. Therefore, by 
all. means, let the first operation 
be rightly performed. 

In paragraph 224 of Corracr 
Economy, 1 speak fully of the 
straw of grain. Now, it is right 
totell you, that I have cut some 
rye. I have hada parcel of the 
under ears, in a rye-field, collected 
together. This is, indeed, tedious 
work. It should be a whole piece 
of starved grain. However, for 
this year,-we must do as well as 
we can. If this.cold weather (a 
frost this morning) continue, we 
shall be blessed with shert straw 
as well as with no over- production 
of wheat. The ears do not seem, 
to be very willing’ to come out. 





At-any rate, some starved wheat. 
may be found where trees send 
their roots out imto the field ; or 
where the water has stood, or the 
like. This is the thing which the 
Leghorners make use of; and we 
ought to get some of it even this 
year. 


There are a great many people 
at work cutting and: preparing 


of the magnitude of the thing! 
not less than five millions of peo- 
ple (in this kingdom) big~ and 
little, wear, at times, at least, these 
articles of steaw. I never think 
so much of external commerce as 
some people do; but, if we suc- 
ceed in’ this: manufacture, only 
think of the quantity of hats that 
are wanted fur South America, the 
Westindies andthe United States! 
What I want to do, is, to: put a@ 
stop to the importation of’ straw 
manufactures from: Italy. That’ 
done, I shall soon see exportation 
take place. It is impossible to 
believe, that platters will not be 
found. Ifthe manufacturers, men- 
tioned in. Corracr Economy, 


men, who carried to the Society: 
of Arts such villanous specimens- 


if they, who’ now import Legs 





grass. I have not’ the smallest” 
doubt of the complete success of 
the undertaking ; and, only think - 


paragraph 219; if these gentle. 


‘of plat made from my ‘straw; 
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horn plat and straw, and who de- 
spair of seeing English produced 
equal to those that they import ; 
if these public-spirited persons 
could but see the plat of Miss 
Clarke, what comfort the sight 
would impart to their patriotic 
souls ! 

There are those who say, that 
the present dealers in straw-work 
will have nothing to do with our 
manufacture. Not, certainly, if 
they cannot gain by it; but to a 
certainty they will, if they can 
gain by it. Suppose them, how- 
ever, to be so singularly perverse 
as to love the Italians better than 
they love themselves,, this would 
not prevent others from dealing in 
the English and the better article. 
The fewer are those who get Eng- 
lish straw, for instance, the better 
will it be for those who do. get it. 
If you, or I, get a good parcel of 
money by cutting and bleaching 
grass, will not others do it? This 
is all nonsense. To suppose the 
contrary is to suppose, that, as far 
as straw is concerned, man has, 
all of a sudden, changed his na- 
ture. 

There is a great body of platters 
and plat-merchants in the Orkney 
Islands. I have seen several of 
these. Two of them have parcels 
of my last year’s straw, to send me 
some plat of. I am to let them 
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have straw to plat. But, F advise 
them to cut their own stuff and 
make their own straw! They can 
do it as well as we can. They 
grow grain, and particularly rye. 
I saw a plat-merchant, from the 
Orkneys, the other day, who keeps 
800 or 900 hands at work on the 
split-straw, the materials for which 
are sent him from England. He 
also plats Leghorn-straw. And this 
man told me, that he himself had 
fields of rye! Thus he makes 
litter for his cattle of the very thing 
that would supply the place of all 
that he gets from England and 
from Leghorn! From what I have 
said, I hope the Orkney people 
will get to work upon their own 
materials, Their summer is late, 
and itis cold ; but, at any rate, it 
will ripen grain; and, if it be 
sufficient for that, it issufficient for 
the producing of ‘+ Leghornstraw.” 
The provoking thing is, that these 
Scotch people should be wait- 
ing for the ships to come from 
the Mediterranean, and for the 
Smacks to come from London, in 
order to put into their possession 
parcels of that very straw that 

grows all over their own island! 
We shall have a fine laugh 4 
all this in afew months’ time. In 
the meanwhile I remain your faith- 

ful friend and obedient Servant, 
Ww. COBBETT. 








JUSTICE or PEACE WORK. 





Tue following is worthy of par- 
ticular attention. We shall see 
what it will come to by-and-by. 
But we ought to watch it. Itis in 
good hands ; and, thank God, the 
Public are, atlast, disposed to at- 
tend to the acts of Justices of the 
Peace. There is now, very little, 
comparatively, of trial by jury. I 
will go, one of these days, and ask 
Lord Erskine what is become of 
his trial jury! Perhaps he can 
spare us a little. 


CRIMINAL INFORMATION. 


Mr. Brovenam moved for a 
rule to shew cause why a criminal 
information should not be filed 
against Robert Clutterbuck and 
John Riley, Esqrs. magistrates of 
the county of Herts, for alleged 
misconduct in their office of Jus- 
tice of the Peace. The learned 
counsel stated, that he made this 
application upon the affidavits of 
four persons, whose hames he 
mentioned, but which we could 
not catch, stating in substance the 
following facts :—Mr. Clutterbuck 
and Mr. Riley are subscribers to 
and members of an association in 
Hertfordshire, for the purpose of 
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prosecuting offences against the 
Game Laws On the 18th of 
March, a person named George 
Cook was summoned before these 
gentlemen to answer to two infor- 
mations, charging him with of- 
fences against the Game Laws, 
alleged to have been committed 
on the 30th and 31st of Decem- 
ber respectively. The days on 
which the supposed offences had 
taken place, and the identity of 
the supposed offender being ma- 
terial and relevant issues, a per- 
son named Jones was called 
to prove the facts of each case. 
The offences being supposed to 
have taken place in the night- 
time, the defendant proposed to 
cross-examine the only witness as 
to his means of knowledge upon 
the subject to which he deposed, 
when one of the worthy magis- 
trates interposed, and said, “ It 
does not signify; you have no 
right to cross-examine the witness 
in this way ; this is not a court of 
justice.” In order to help the 
witness's memory as to the night, 
an almanack was put into his 
hand, and the 30th of December 
being pointed out to him, he swore 
positively that that was one of the 
nights. One of the deponents to 
the present affidavits objected to 
this mode of confirming the wit- 
ness; and, observing that the wit- 
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ness could neither read nor write, 
asked the worthy magistrate, whe- 
ther the evidence of a marksman 
who could neither read nor write, 
would be sufficient, if he only 
looked at the almanack? To 


which both magistrates severally 


answered in the affirmative. The 
next question. was, whether. the 
witness had the means of identify- 
ing the supposed poacher, and the 
defendant proposed asking some 
questions upon this point, when 
the worthy magistrates said, “ You 
have no right to ask that question 
—Jones, don’t. you answer that 
Mr. Clutterbuck, in 


continuation, said, “ We won't 


question.” 


suffer a witness to be cross-exa- 
mined ; this is not a court of law; 
the only defence you can make is 
to prove an alibi, and shew you 
were twenty miles off at the time’ 
(a laugh). Upon this evidence, 
and without giving. the defendant 
an opportunity of making any 
defence, the worthy magistrates 
proceeded to conviction. As to 
the offence supposed to have been 
committed. on the 31st of Decem- 


ber, they thought it quite unneces-: 


sary to go through the mere mat- 
ter of form, of hearing the evi. 
dence applicable to the case. The 
worthy magistrates retired to a 
bow window, laid their heads to- 


gether, and then returned to their} 
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fellows of the bench, and said, 
“We convict this man of two 
penalties, one of I0/. the other of 
15/.; all that-the- elerk has to do 
‘js to make out a second convic- 
tion, and fill up the date by put- 
ling in the 31st of December.” 
The defendant was accordingly 
convicted. 


Mr. Justice Best inquired whe- 
ther the defendant had not ap- 
pealed ? 


Mr. Brougham said, the un- 
fortunate defendant claimed the 
right to appeal, but he was told 
that unless he found bail, or paid 
the penalties, he could not appeal. 
He could not find bail, but found 
means of raising .the penalties, 
and ‘after paying them, then the 
worthy Magistrates turned round 
upon him (having forthe first time 
looked into Burn’s. Justice), and 
said, ‘‘ Now as you have paid the 
penalties, the right of appeal is 
gone!” This was the outline of 
the case, and this was the way ia 
which the law of the country was 
administered by two worthy jus- 
tices of the county of Hertford. 
Upon this representation of the 
case, the Court granted a rule to 
show cause. 
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BOURBON WAR. 


Papers. laid before Parliament. 
April.14, 1823. 





(Continued from p. 700.) 
I had written thus far when I 


was interrupted by the arrival of 


M. San Miguel. 

M. San Miguel observed, that 
with respect to modifications, there 
was neither a man nor a party in 
Spain (were the Minisiry to be 
changed a hundred times) who 
would venture to propose their 
adoption, till the time pointed out 
by the Constitution; and that, had 
any hopes been held out to me of 
an opposite nature, I might de- 
pend upon it they never would be 
realized. M. San Miguel’s con- 
versation was, nevertheless, less 
warlike than I found it a day or 
two ago. He would not, he said, 
consider all negotiation at an end, 
but still rely for a:successful issue 
from the present difficulties, upon 
the friendship and good offices of 
England. He was convinced that 
she might, and that she would pre- 
vent a war. 

I told him that England had 
done, and would continue to do, 
every thing in her power to pre- 
vent matters from coming to. such 
extremities; but my own opinion 
was, that war was inevitable, if 
Spain were really determined to 
admit no modification in her pre- 
sent constitutional system. This 
would not prevent our endeavour- 
ing, to. avert such a misfortune by 
every means within our reach, short 
of involving: ourselyesin the quar- 
rel; but that I could not flatter:him 
with any hope that our efforts 
would be successful, unless we 


France the prospect of some con- 
cessior on the part of this country. 


Juns.21, 1823. 





A.long and desultory conversa- 
tion followed, which it will be un- 
uecessary to repeat; in the course 
of which, M. San Miguel put very 
prominently forward, the evident 
acknowledgment of the intention 
to. establish a permanent French 
interest in Spain, contained in 
certain passages of the King of 
France’s speech to the Chambers. 

No. XXXIII.—Sir Charles 
Strart to Mr. Secretary Canning. 
—Received February 23. 

Paris, Feb. 24, 1823. 
( Extract.) 

Monsieur de Chateaubriand said 
that he had turned over the sub- 
ject in his own mind, with a view 
io decide upon what terms it might 
be possible to meet the proposals 
they might receive; and though 
he could not state the result of his 
reflections to be the expression of 
the sentiments of the French go- 
vernment—yet he thought the sub- 
ject mightbe taken into considera- 
tion, if the Spanish negotiators 
should engage at a future period 
to modify their constitution ; and, 
in the meanwhile, prove their good 
faith, by restoring the King to his 
physical life, and allowing him to 
frequent the Sitios, and to go to 
watering places;—by a general 
amnesty—by the establishment of 
laws to regulate the press—and by 
a change of Ministry—bat that the 
military preparations of the French 
Government mast continue without 
intermission-and that their armies 
will be ready to take the field, if a 
change in the aspect of affairs does 
not contribute to remove the pres- 


sure and irritation which prevails 
on both sides, before the season 


for active operations shall arrive. 


No. XX XIV.—Sir W. A’Court 
to Mr. Secretary Canning.—Re- 
ceived March 3. 

Madrid, Feb. 16, 1823. 





(Extract.) 
The debate upon the subject of 
the removal of the seat of govern- 
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ment, passed off without any thing 
being elicited from either party, 
which could give an opening for 
the discussion of the possibility of 
an arrangement through the good 
offices of England. 

The extraordinary Cortes will 
close on the {9th instant, and the 
ordinary Cortes will assemble on 
the first day of March. 

The question of an amnesty, for 
all those who shall lay down their 
arms before the entry of a foreign 
force, was subsequently brought 
forward and referred to a commit- 
tee. An extension of this limited 
amnesty, 1 am assured will be pro- 
posed by the committee, and it 
will be recommended that it should 
be made general. If this be done, 
and the proposal be adopted, ‘it 
will be a very great point gained. 

There is, however, but little 
hope that any of those further con- 
cessions will be made, which would 
ensure an amicable arrangement 
of the differences that exist be- 
tween this country and France. 


Besides which, the putting for-. 


ward by France of so extravagant 
a proposition. as that the King, 
restored to his full and absolute 
power, shall himself grant a char- 
ter to the nation, has singularly 
increased the difficulties of the 
question. The principle upon which 
this proposition is founded, is one 
to which it is evident the British 
Government can never agree; and, 
consequently, if such be the sine 
qua non of France, our intervention 
falls to the ground. 


No. XX XV.—Sir Wm. A’Court 
to Mr. Secretary Canning.—Re- 
ceived March 3. 

Madrid, Feb. 18, 1823. 
(Extract.) | 

My hopes have been grievously 
disappointed with respect to the 
amnesty; which, I was confidently 
assured, would embrace every po- 
litical offence, and every political 
offender. But neither by the Com- 
mittee, nor in the Cortes, has the 
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slightest allusion been made to so 
general ameasure, notwithstanding 
the hopes that were held out. The 
amnesty voted, is nothing more than 
anActof Pardon for any “Factious,” 
who may lay down their arms be- 
fore the Ist of April; without any 
retrospective operation in favour 
of those already in prison, or any 
allusion to those confined merely 
for political opinions. It is a mere 
act of policy, and by no means an 


act of grace ; nor can it be expect- 


ed to produce that favourable effect 
in France, which might have been 
insured by a more general mea- 
sure. 

A report was circulated a few 
days since, that the King, with the 
concurrence of the Council of State, 
had determined upon a change of 
ministers: from the varicty of 
quarters from whence this report 
reached me, 1 was inclined to be- 
lieve that it was not without some 
foundation, and that His Majesty’s 
intention was to have requested the 
Council of State to choose a new 
minister for him, selected from 
their own body. Alarmed by the 
reports in circulation, the ministers 
obtained from the Cortes this morn- 
ing, the repeal of the decree autho- 
rizing the employment of council- 
lors of state, with the exception of 
those already employed.—The re- 
peal of this decree, though it may 
uot prevent a change of ministers, 
effectually puts an end to the ad- 
ministration which it was proposed 
to form. 


No. XXX VIL.—Sir Wm. A’Court 
to Mr. Secretary Canning.—Re- 
ceived March 3. 

; Madrid, Feb. 19, 1823. 
(Extract.). 

Sir Charles Stuart’s Secretary 
arrived last night, bringing me 
your despatch of the 9th coer 
He also brought me an extract 0 
Sir Charles Stuart’s despatch to 


——. 
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you of the 10th instant sy which I 
learn, for the first time, the cxact 
concessions which will satisfy 
France, and eugage her to put an 
end to her armaments. What use 
I shall be able to make of these 
communications, I cannot yet fore- 
see. 

The Cortes were closed this 
morning in the usual form, after 
which the ministers tendered their 
resignations. 

P.S. The resignations are all 
accepted. excepting that of the mi- 
nister of finance. The heads of the 
several departments are to act as 
ministers till a new administration 
be formed. 


No. XXX VII.—Sir W. A’Court 
to Mr. Secretary Canning.—Re- 
ceived March 3. 

Madrid, Feb. 20, 1823. 
(Extract.) 

His Catholic Majesty has been 
pleased to re-appoint the same 
ministers ad interim. 

I shall endeavour to see Mon- 
sieur de San Miguel to-morrow, in 
order to communicate to him your 
despatch of the 9th instant; and 
the propositions contained in Sir 
Charles Stuart’s letter of the 10th 
of February; but I am perfectly 
parsnaney that all my efforts will 

e Vain. 


No. XX XVIII. Sir Charles Stu- 
art{to Mr. Secretary Canning.— 
Received March 9. 
| Paris, March 6, 1823. 
(Extract.) 

I cannot help thinking that there 
is in the language of the ministers, 
a more pacific colour, than I had 
Observed within the last three 
weeks ; for both to myself, and to 
all those with whom they converse, 
Monsieur de Villele and Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand express their 
hopes of averting a war with a de- 
gree of confidence which induced 
me to observe to the latter minister, 
that the insisting upon a direct ne- 
gotiation between the Duke d’An- 


gouleme and a Spanish Prince, 
may be a great obstacle to success. 
His Excellency answered, that al- 
though this mode of settling the 
question had been strongly urged, 


the negotiation are too important, 
not to be sought for by the conces- 
sion, if necessary, of this, or of 
any other mere point of form; and 
that if the Spanish Government 
will empower any negotiator to 
treat, after a change of ministers 
at Madrid, he shall be able to look 
forward with confidence to the con- 
tinuation of peace. 

I cannot, however, participate in 
the hopes which the French Cabi- 
net found upon the intelligence 
they expect to receive from Ma- 
drid: I consider late events to be 
the prelude to war. 


No. XXXIX.—Sir W. A’Court 
to Mr. Secretary Canning.—Re- 
ceived March 13. 

Madrid, Feb. 23, 1823. 
(Extract.) 

M. San Miguel called on me this 
morning, for the purpose of ex- 
changing the ratifications of the ar- 
ticles respecting the Slave Trade. 

Having gone through that cere- 
mony, I informed him that I had 
communications of some import- 
ance to make to him, which the 
troubled state of the capital for 
several days past, and my own 
continued indisposition, had pre- 
rented me from submittiag to his 
consideration at an earlier period. 

Having thus drawn his attention 
to what I was about to say, I pro- 
duced your desputch of the 9th 
February, and an extract from Sir 
Charles Stuart’s despatch to you, 
of the 10th February; and pro- 
ceeded to read to him those parts 
of each which I thought the most 
calculated to produce a favourable 
effect, accompanying my reading 
with such remarks as the nature of 
the communication required. 

M. de San Miguel listened with 
the greatest attention ; but as soon 





he could assure me the objects of. 
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as I had concluded, observed, that 
the British Government waslabour- 
ing under a delusion, in'supposing 
any sort of modification possible. 
It would be a much easier thing to 
overturn the whole Constitational 
System, and to re-establish abso- 
lute Despotism, than to concede 
even the most insignificant of the 
points which had been pointed out 
as the most likely to conciliate. 

He was fully aware that Eng- 
land asked no modifications on her 
own account. He knew that we 
wished to preserve to Spain her 
constitutional system; that our 
only object in trying to engage her 
to yield upon certain points, was 
the conviction that if a war did 
break out, we must be, sooner or 
later, involved-in it ourselves. He 
knew very well that we should not 
declare in favour of Spain at first ; 
but nobody could be so blind as not 
to see, that, if the war was \pro- 
tracted, and other powers took part 
in it, England alone could not re- 
maiti a passive spectator of what 
might be its results, 


-_-_-~ 


No. XL.—Sir W. A’Court to 
Mr. Secretary Canning.—Received 
March 16. 

Madrid, March 5, 1823. 
(Extract.) 

A Spanish Genileman at Paris 
has written from Paris to " 
that the French Goverhment has 
declared that it will suspend hos- 
tHities if a general amnesty be 
granted, a verbal promise of modi- 
fications hereafter be given, a 
change of Ministers take place, 
and the King be permitted to go 
to the Waters of Sacedon. 

That the negotiation must be 
carried on at Paris through the 
Mediation of the [British Ambas- 
sador ; —————- quotes Sir Charles 
Stuart as his authority, and refers 
his friends to me for further infor- 
mation. 

Now I have heard nothing more 
from Sir Charles Stuart since the 
20th ult. when he still referred me 
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|to his despatch to you of the 10th 


February, as containing the final 
determination of the French Go- 
vernmert. That determination is 
widely different from the arrange- 
ment alluded to by ——— 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the weck end- 
ing 7ih June. 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold.and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 7th June. 


Qr:. gS... 8. 54. 
Wheat. ; 6,536 for 20,660 9 15 Average, 
Barley . .1,427.... 2,479 3 6 
19,043... .26,468 19 11 


Beans . .1,! 


Oats . 
Rye . 


Moypay, June 16.—The sup- 
plies of all sorts of Grain last week 
were again considerable. This 
morning the quantities of Corn 
fresh.in are tolerably good, so that 
we have again a very large show 
of samples of nearly all descrip- 
tions of Grain. 

The millers made very few pur- 
chases of Wheat to-day, and the 
trade therefore continues very dull 
at 2s. per quarter reduction from 
last Monday's quotations. Barley 
sells very heavily, and does not 
support the terms last quoted. ad 

Beans find very few eaves al 
last week’s prices are no 
tained. Peas of both sorts now 
experienee.a very ill trade. The 


continued extraordina arrivals 
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of Oats keep this market in a very 
stagnated state, and but few sales 
could be effected cven ata reduc- 
tion of Is. to 2s. per quarter from 
the prices of this day se’ennight. 
The Flour trade is excessively 
dull. 


Quarters of English Grain, &c. 
arrived Coastwise, from June 9 to 
June 14, inclusive. 


Wheat... 8,451 | Pease......414 
Barley....1,045 | Tares...... — 
Malt..... 5,913 | Linseed.... 42 
Oats. ...20,773 | Rape...... 33 
RO.» waa 20 | Brank...... 11 
Beans... 1,325 | Mustard.... 3 





Various Seeds, 161; and Hemp 
160 qrs. 
Flour 12;1€9 sacks. 

From Ireland.—Wheat 15; Bar- 
ley 130; and Oats 4,035 ars. 
Foreign.—Peas 42; Linseed 646; 
and Hemp 120 qrs. 





SMITHFIELD, Monday, June 16th. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


é. a s. ad. 
i a 3 8 to4 8 
Mutton....... 3.4—4 0O 
eee 3 8—4 6 
eee 3 8—4 6G 
Lamb ....... 44—5 0 


Beasts... 2,137 | Sheep .. .24,750 
Calves... .320| Pigs....... 200 


NEWGATE (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


s. dad. a 
, ee 3 0to4 O 
Mutton....... 3 0—310 
OE acc ciua ee 3 0—5 O 
MOOR 6.0 cdinte’ 24—4 4 
Lamb ...;... 3 4—-5 4 


LEADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


se Boxer & & 
eee 3 O0to4 4 
Mutton....... 3 0—3 8 
Weekes dane 3 4—4 8 
Meee 28s—44 
Lamb........4 0—6 4 





City, 18 June 1823. 
BACON, 


Every thing is against the con- 
sumption of this article: mackerel 
good and cheap; peas scarve’and 
dear ; and the price of bacon too 
high. The fatter alone, though 
the retailers charge no profit to 
the public, would have been sufli- 
cient to prevent a great consump- 
tion ; but all three operating toge- 
ther is quite decisive of the fate of 
the present speculation, The spe- 
culation in butter last season, if it 
had been general, as the specula- 
tion in bacon row is, would have 
been successful, because the win- 
ter turned out unusually favour- 
able .for the consumption of that 
article ; but as it was the work of 
an individual, the trade set their 
faces against it in the outset, and 
it proved abortive. But the pre- 
sent wild undertaking never pre- 
sented any other prospect than that 
of mischief; for, even if the whole 
stock could be disposed of to the 
public, it would do mischief, as it 
would be done by the retailers at a 
great loss to themselves in the first 
place, and ultimately to the whole- 
sale dealers. Some who had the 
dexterity to get out of stock at the 
highest prices, are now laughing at 
the folly of those who became the 
purchasers. There are now xo 
buyers; but a great many inclined 
to sell at reduced prices. The fall 
since last week is about 7 per cent. 
On board, 42s. to 43s.—Landed, 
43s. to 45s.-—Dried, 49s. to 50s. 


BUTTER. 
The stock of butter is very small; 


and, but for the Dutch, there would 


be an absolute scarcity. Dutch, 
82s. to 86s.—New Waterford, 78s. 
to 80s. 


CHEESE. 

The factors have been giving 
such prices in the country as can- 
not be realized here. The con- 
sumptivn has fallen off very mach; 
and heavy losses will ensue.— 
Prices are nominal, 
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POTATOES, New Bags. 


SpiraLrieLps.—per Cwt. Kent....£3 Oto £4 10 
Sussex....2 16 — 
£0 12to£1 0 “ly 


Essex....0 0 — 0 0 
Middlings......0 7 — 010 : 
Chis... ci OB et O04 Yearling Bags... . .35s.—46s, 


Common Red..0 0 — O 0O New Pockets. 


Boroucu.—per Ton, Kent....£3 5to£5 0 
Ware........£2 10to£4 0 Sussex....3 3 — 4 4 
Middlings......115 — 2 0 Essex....3 5 — 4 4 
Chats..........110 — 0 0O Farnham...0 0 — 0 0 

, Common Red..2 15 — 3 5 Yearling Pockets. ..40s.—56s. 


—— Maidstone, June 12.—The fly has 

this week increased upon the Hops 

HAY and STRAW, ‘per Load. |to such an extent hardly ever 

Smithfield—Hay ....60s. to 84s, . | remembered, and unless some al- 

Straw ...45s. to 50s. teration takes place very soon, 

Clover ..80s. to 95s, | the ptoduce of a vast quantity of 

St. James's.--Hay.. ....66s. to 86s. | the plantations cannot produce any 

Straw. ..48s. to 54s. | thing for market. The duty is 
Clover...70s. to 90s, | down to 70,000/. or 75,000/. 


Whitechapel.—Hay ..70s. to 88s. 4 
Straw.40s. to 50s. Worcester, June 7.— Fifty-five 


ockets of Hops were weighed in 

crag MS she 9 ee market this day. Hops of 

all descriptions are advancing in 

prices, in re of the ge 

nee of the presen 

Price of -HOPS, per Cwt. in the staat peepee i. many places 

Borovau. are strong, but the fly continues 

Monday, June 16.—The planta-! numerous, and they were scriously 

tions have experienced a great} affected by the cold weather dur- 

increase of fly; the bines come| ing the last week. Prices of 1821, 

very uneven. Duty against 72,000/.| 40s. to 55s. those of 1822, 70. 
Both pockets and bags are dearer. | to 90s. 
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